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Columbus (Dove), from God's own hand, 
With olive-branch, in quest of land ; 
Yea, Christopher (Christ-bearing) came ; — 
Came, with his quaint, prophetic name, 
Divinely sent, on tireless wing, 
Across the waste, our Peace to bring. 

"War in the world, 

With flags unfurled! 
Four hundred years of wee and weal, 
Since rested on these shores the keel 
That bore the Christ, whose " Peace," of old, 
The warring winds and waves controlled; 
To hearts of men, He spake His " Peace," 
And yet the warring did not cease, 
For winds and waves are gentler far 
Than human hearts inflamed with war. 

War in the world, 

With flags unfurled ! 
For still they fought and still they slew, 
As if no other way they knew, 
And earth's fair bosom drenched with red 
Of wasted life, untimely shed. 
Were right and reason all unknown ? 
Alas, where had sweet pity flown, 
That hearts of men so hard should be, 
So full of hate and cruelty ? 

Peace in the world, 

With flags unfurled ! 
When swords no more, as it hath been, 
Are arbiters 'twixt men and men, 
But fellowmen, the wise and great, 
In council sweet shall arbitrate. 
The world will turn a brighter page, 
And enter on her golden age, 
When wasting wars forever cease, 
And all her arts are arts of peace. 

Peace in the world, 

With flags unfurled! 
Thrice welcome, this Columbian year, 
Ye comrades in a cause so dear ! 
Thrice welcome to the trysting-place, 
Where nations meet in fond embrace, 
And in a compact sweet and strong, 
Resolve to labor, late and long, 
Till every land shall bolt and bar 
Against the grim old tyrant, war. 



ORIGIN OF PEACE SOCIETIES, PRINCIPLES 
AND PURPOSES OF THEIR FORMATION. 

" The finger of God in history," as Bunsen expresses 
it— -the presence of a Divine Agent active in human 
affairs, and prompting and directing human thoughts and 
purposes, is singularly illustrated in the origin of the 
earliest Peace Societies, and in the absolute identity of 
the principles and purposes of their formation. 

In no other way pan the fact be adequately accounted 



for, that within a period of ten months, at the beginning 
of the present century, four distinct organizations came 
into existence, in regions far distant from each other, 
indeed in different hemispheres, embodying the same con- 
ceptions, aims and purposes, without any communication 
with each other, and, so far as can be ascertained, wholly 
unconscious of each others' existence, and without the 
knowledge that any other Peace Society had been con- 
templated. 

The modern peace movement had birth as have the 
rivers of this great continent. The rain and dew of 
Divine suggestion fell, simultaneously, on both sides of 
the Atlantic and condensed into distinct organization and 
effort, into streams which are still fresh and vigorous and 
which, mingled with later-born streams of effort and 
influence, form the Universal Peace Congresses of to-day. 

It will be my purpose to trace briefly the rise and flow 
of these various streams. 

Two lines of Divine suggestion are distinctly traceable 
at the beginning of the century in England and America, 
which though very similar, in fact so like each other as to 
be almost identical, were yet distinct, and wholly inde- 
pendent. The idea had its origination in the human side 
of things. It had also its human embodiments and expo- 
nents, of course ; and when once the sentiment had been 
awakened, the pressure of personal conviction and the 
need for concerted action did the rest. None the less 
was it divine in its inception and development. 

The long European war, described by Lord Russell as 
" the most bloody hostilities that ever mangled the face 
of Europe," had directed the attention of thoughtful pub- 
lic men to the real nature of war and the attitude towards 
it of the Christian Churches. And the war of 1812-1814, 
between America and the mother country, quickened a 
similar sentiment on this side the Atlantic, and brought 
the leading thinkers of both nations, themselves alto- 
gether unconscious of the fact, into full accord with each 
other. Dr. Channing, and Dr. Noah Worcester in Amer- 
ica, Dr. Chalmers, David Bogue and others in Great Brit- 
ain, were advocating the same principles and purposes 
without any concert whatever, and in total ignorance of 
each other and of the extent of that peace sentiment spring- 
ing up around them, which was shortly to crystallize into 
distinct and visible forms. This Divine Origin of the 
movement is the more distinctly seen as it is "studied in 
detail, and the fact transpires, that those who were orig- 
inating the movement in various districts of the same 
land were ignorant of what the others were attempting 
and fondly fancied that their own efforts were the first of 
the kind. Thus the twenty persons who organized the 
New York Peace Society " did not know that any other 
Peace Society had been contemplated ; " and, barely three 
months later, the Ohio Peace Society was founded by 
some gentlemen " who supposed their Society was the 
first of the kind." So with the others. They obeyed the 
secret suggestion and prompting of God who was behind 
them. 



The first distinct beginning of that condensation of 
sentiment and idea which was shortly to run in form of 
action, dates as early as the year 1804. In that year a 
merchant of the city of New York, a Presbyterian by ec- 
clesiastical profession, had his attention called to the ques- 
tion of Peace and War, and began to read up on the sub- 
ject avoiding all books of the Society of Friends against 
whom he was strongly prejudiced. After five years ma- 
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ture deliberation he gave the results of his studies to the 
public in the form of a tract which he entitled," The Me- 
diator's Kingdom not of this World." The publication 
attracted some attention and called forth a reply — the 
joint work of three literary men, one a clergyman — en- 
titled "The Duty of a Christian in a trying Situation." 

A rejoinder followed. The controversy began to excite 
public opinion. The New York merchant, imp?Iled by 
the fervor of a new faith and of a strong conviction, la- 
bored incessantly among his friends and acquaintances, a 
few of whomat length openly avowed the pacific principles 
which he had taught. 

This was the actual beginning. As early as 1810, 
some friends of the new cause deliberated together on the 
expediency of forming a Peace Society, but the war with 
Great Britain was so threatening that it was judged inex- 
pedient then. 

That war took place, with what results is altogether 
outside this inquiry. Meanwhile the New York merchant, 
like the old Hebrew, consumed by the word of the Lord, 
which was as a "fire in his bones," would not let the mat- 
ter rest. Again he wrote a treatise entitled " War 
inconsistent with the religion of Jesus Christ " which was 
published early in 1815. War having now ended in both 
continents, the friends of peace resumed their delibera- 
tions, and, in the August following, the New York Peace 
Society was organized. This, in order of time, is the 
first Peace Society in the world, and it is worth noting 
that like the other Peace Societies of this period it em- 
braced " men of all sects, denominations and parties." 

While this spirit was working in New York, " like the 
leaven hid in the meal," a kindred spirit was active in 
Massachusetts. The course of the movement was the 
same. Enquiry resulted in the publishing of Dr. Noah 
Worcester's tract entitled " A solemn Review of the cus- 
tom of War," on Christmas day of 1814. It was exten- 
sively read, carried conviction to the minds of its readers ; 
and, on the 26th of December, 1815, the constitution of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society was signed by twenty- 
two members. 

Three weeks earlier — on the second of December, 1815, 
had been formed the Ohio Peace Society, by some gentle- 
man who had read the " Solemn Review," — the same who 
" supposed that their Society was the first of the kind." 

Turning to the other stream of the movement : — How 
early the formation of Peace Societies in Great Britain 
was contemplated it is impossible to say. But in July, 
1815, the proposal was published in a periodical called 
the " Philanthropist." It was contained in a letter to the 
Editor, written the previous April, probably before Dr. 
Worcester's " Solemn Review " had been seen in that 
country. 

Action had been already taken, however. As early as 
1814, Mr. William Allen, a philanthropic gentleman in 
London belonging to the Society of Friends, invited sev- 
eral gentlemen to meet at his house in Plough Court to 
consider the expediency of forming a Peace Society. 
There was absolute unanimity of sentiment on that point 
and a committee was formed ; but there were difficulties 
in the way of immediate action. No specific plan of 
action had been arranged and so the gentlemen present 
undertook to communicate their views to Mr. Allen. A 
year passed, during which the matter was allowed to lie 
dormant. On the 6th of June, 1815, another meeting was 
held. But it was only a few days before the battle of 



Waterloo. The time was not ripe. Only three members 
attended. They adopted a resolution defining the objects 
of the proposed Society, and separated. Nearly another 
year passed. On the ist of June, 1816, Mr. Allen again 
summoned the Committee. Now there was a large at- 
tendance, and the members were eager for progress. A 
Committee was formed to complete the organization of 
the Society and a day in the following week, the 7th of 
June, was fixed on for this purpose. It met as arranged. 
In the interim, information had been received of the es- 
tablishment of the Massachusetts Peace Society and this 
had a considerable effect on the proceedings of the day. 
The foremost had their ardor increased, the laggards 
were stimulated and in the following week, on 14th of 
June (1816), four days before the first anniversary of 
Waterloo, was formed the Society for the promotion of 
permanent and universal Peace. 

This history and work of the Peace Societies in Amer- 
ica will be dealt with in another paper, and by an abler 
hand. I need only notice, therefore, that the movement 
in America developed with such rapidity that the whole 
number of Peace Societies in the United States probably 
exceeded fifty, many of which had been recently formed,, 
when the National Society, the American Peace Society, 
I mean, was organized at New York on the 8th of May 
1828. 

The development of the movement was equally rapid 
in Great Britain, until the United Kingdom was covered 
with a net work of societies — in Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales and the Channel Islands as well as England and 
even in Nova Scotia and Canada. As, however, these 
were all branches of the one organization, the Peace So- 
ciety, the history of their formation would be only the 
history of its development, which is beyond the scope of 
this paper, dealing only as it does with origins. 

In France also as the result of the labors of the Peace 
Society a similar organization was formed, and as the po- 
litical situation did not admit of its being called a Peace 
Society, it was entitled La Sociki dela morale Ghre- 
tienne, The Society of Christian Morals. It published 
its prospectus on the 16th of August, 1821, and declared 
its object to be, " to dispose mankind to abjure all 
anger, all hatred, all unhappy dissension — to love one 
another — to treat each other as brethren and finally to 
seek and procure Peace." 

You will perceive that without mentioning the words 
Christian or Religious, for which caution the religious 
condition of France furnished probably as strong reasons 
as the political, its principles and purposes, as also its 
broad, and free, and unsectarian membership, were iden- 
tical with those of the parent and sister societies. The 
distinguishing feature of these societies was their relig- 
ious and yet their absolutely unsectarian basis and char- 
acter. Not that they were less practical or even less 
political on that account, as their history shows, but 
they abjured party politics, making their own principles 
of Peace the differentiating force of parties, and they be- 
lieved that religion (by which they meant the Christianity 
of Christ, i. e., of the primitive and pre-Constantine 
period) was the only practical means of procuring and 
preserving peace. 

The declaration of the American Peace Society issued 
on the occasion of its formation in 1828, admirably ex- 
press the fundamental position of all. It says among 
other things : 
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" We believe the customs of war to be contrary to the 
principles of the Christian religion, subversive of the lib- 
erty of mankind, and destructive to their happiness ; a hor- 
rible custom, which every one is called upon to do what 
he can to abolish. These truths we hold to be undisputed, 
and they are the foundation of our Society. Neverthe- 
less, we draw no dividing, or distinguishing line. We 
do not, as a society, agitate the question, whether defen- 
sive war can be carried on on Christian principles. We 
receive into our communion all who seek the abolition of 
war, whether they hold to the lawfulness of defensive 
war, or condemn all war in every shape — whether they 
allow a latitude of construction to the injunctions of our 
Saviour, or take the exact and strict letter of them. We 
endeavor to avoid all " doubtful disputations," and to 
walk peacefully with all who will walk with us, whether 
they go further, or not so far, as the majority of the so- 
ciety ; and we open the columns of our periodical publi- 
cations to all who choose, fairly and candidly to investi- 
gate the subject of defensive war, but hold ourselves 
responsible for nothing which appears in our pages, which 
is not expressly authorized by this board. This we do 
the more readily, as we believe that public opinion, when 
rightly directed, is able to abolish all wars of aggression, 
and that will put an end to all controversy respecting de- 
fensive war, which we do not even attempt to define, for 
to define would be to decide. 

" Tamerlane and Napoleon called their wars defensive, 
and all conquerors, from the one to the other, have done 
the same. Such defensive wars we condemn. When we 
shall hear of a nation's waging defensive war without 
committing aggression, we may, perhaps, withhold our 
censure ; and when we shall see a defensive war carried 
on on Christian principles, we shall certainly approve of it. 
We will also allow Christianity of every sect, to use their 
own peculiar modes of expression in their discussions, 
but we will not allow our publications to be the vehicle of 
the peculiar doctrines of any sect, or the arena on which 
polemic theologians may contend for victory ; for as a 
society, whatever may be the opinion of individual mem- 
bers, we shall confine ourselves to the pacific precepts of 
Christ, our divine founder, and avoid all strife of every 
kind. We are not confined to any sect or denomination 
of Christians, but ask the countenance, the encourage- 
ment and the support of all. Neither have we anything 
to do with the fluctuating politics of the day. Our prin- 
ciples were promulgated by the song of angels, which 
proclaimed peace on earth, and good will to man ; they 
soar far above the temporary and local affairs of state 
and empires ; they are as extensive as the world, and 
lasting as eternity. Wherever breathes a human soul, 
we hail him brother. Whatever may be the color of his 
skin, or the articles of his creed, we delight to do him 
good, and to extend to him the peaceful principles of our 
blessed Saviour. We are not confined by geographical 
boundaries, natural or artificial, but seek ' the greatest 
good of the greatest number.' " 

Another declaration says : 

"The Peace Society is founded solely on the Christian 
religion, and is entirely distinct from all political consider- 
ations. In promulgating the principles of the utter unlaw- 
fulness of war, we equally embrace that of perfect non- 
resistance to all the lawful commands of government, and 
in refusing to comply with the unlawful command to 
fight, it is in obedience to the superior will of Him who is 
above all principalities and powers. It is our duty to 



obey the commands of the Almighty before those of man. 
We are told to honor the King but we are first com- 
manded to ' fear God.' If the will of a king be opposed 
to the commands of his Creator his subjects are justified 
in refusing to comply with them, and are free from all 
crime of rebellion. In defence of the. pacific principles 
our great magazine of arguments is the Bible, to which 
we refer against every battery that can be levelled against 
them. 

"We sometimes have recourse to human arguments such 
as the crimes occasioned by war, the insufficiency of war 
to attain its intended objects, the great predominancy of 
evil over good in all wars, etc. But these are mere light 
words when compared with the evidences of divine truth ; 
they may strengthen and corroborate the effects produced 
by reading the testamental law of Christ, but they will 
produce no beneficial and permanent effects where those 
laws fail." 

It was a grand programme and faithfully has it been 
followed. Utopian, if you will ! But it is an TJtopianism, 
that carries with it the hope of human society, and the 
principles it avows lie behind all mere methods and instru- 
ments for procuring and preserving peace. It has not 
been supplanted or even supplemented by anything higher, 
more practical or more effective, which has been since 
offered as the basis of peace, or of other philanthropic 
propaganda. So far I have described only one of the 
constituent elements of the great Peace army. I will 
endeavor to describe the others with equal fidelity but 
more brevity. 

The Peace movement was carried on by these Societies 
and on these principles only, until the year 1867. 

In that year there is manifest an extraordinary and 
most encouraging development of Peace sentiment and a 
singular increase of activity arising from it, on the conti- 
nent. It is a year of origins. At least six or eight new 
Societies sprung into existence in France or were origi- 
nated by Frenchmen. The two principal ones will suffi- 
ciently illustrate my topic. They were typical of the rest. 

The Ligue Internationale de la Paix, International 
League of Peace, was founded by M. Passy in Paris. It 
was the child of the new awakeuing of Peace sentiment 
in France which marked that period. Under the name of 
the French Society of the Friends of Peace {La SocUte" 
Frangaise des Amis de la Paix) it continued to do a very 
useful work until the year 1889, the year of the last Paris 
Exhibition, when having become somewhat moribund, it 
amalgamated with another, and a later, society, and so 
began a new career of life and usefulness. 

From the public declaration issued on the foundation 
of the new Society we gather the principles and purpose 
of its formation : 

" The undersigned, united in the same sentiments of 
prudence, of justice, and of humanity — considering that 
War and the reciprocal violences which it engenders are 
in manifest contradiction to all the tendencies of modern 
civilization, and especially to that irresistible movement 
which more and more brings men together by means of 
labor ; 

" Convinced that true patriotism, in proportion as it 
makes all nations better appreciate their own independ- 
ence, imposes upon them also more visibly the duty 
to abstain from all attempt upon, and menace against, 
the independence of other nations ; 

" Declare that they regard it as a duty to defend and to 
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propagate, to the best of their ability, those great princi- 
ples of mutual respect which ought to be the common 
charter of the human race ; 

" And with this view they do hereby constitute them- 
selves a Committee for the organization of an Interna- 
tional and Permanent League of Peace." 

This declaration formed a model of some of the later 
societies. Herr Van Eck, for instance, writing to Mr. 
H. Richard from the Hague word of the formation of the 
Dutch Peace Society, which is still in active operation, 
says, in October, 1870, " We have adopted a basis simi- 
lar to that of the first Committee of the Paris League of 
1867, and shall include in our ranks persons of each of 
the political parties and also members of the several re- 
ligious denominations, whether Protestant, Catholic or 
Jewish." 

Thus the Paris League of 1867 became the type of 
another section of the Peace army. Its principles dif- 
fered widely from those of the older Societies, though 
equally with them its purpose was Peace, and it was al- 
ways in close alliance with them. 

A still wider departure was made in the formation of 
the International League of Peace and Liberty, at Gene- 
va in the same year — a departure so great as to create 
some misgivings on the part of others already associated 
with the movement. During the twenty-five years of its 
history this society has done yeoman service in the peace 
cause, and under its genial and noble-hearted founder 
and President, Mr. Charles Lemonnier, to the wider 
cause of human freedom. But the advanced political 
opinions of the League, its qualified endorsement of war, 
emphasized by the fact that General Garibaldi presided 
at the Congress by which it was constituted and that its 
avowed object was to substitute a national militia for a 
standing army, were sufficient to awaken some hesitation, 
especially on the part of those who objected to war itself 
and not to the mere means or form of organization, by 
which war was to be waged. 

Accordingly, we find M. Passy declaring on behalf of 
his society, "There has never been between the Peace 
League, established in Paris by a certain number of 
individuals whose names have been published and the 
Congress of Geneva, held later in that city, any sort of 
solidarity. We frankly confess we do not understand 
peace as those of Geneva appear to view it, and that we 
desire it in the means used as well as in the ends." 

An official statement made on behalf of the League 
expresses its principles and purposes thus : " The great 
object of the League was universal peace ; and the only 
means of acquiring it was to establish an inter-communi- 
cation of feeling between the different peoples, and after- 
wards to secure to them the means of averting any 
wars which would not result in general good. All they 
desired was to show to the world that there was a way for 
establishing good governments and universal friendship 
throughout Europe." In this object of the League all can 
surely join ; and, speaking in one of the great cities of the 
United States of America, I may be pardoned if I 
express the devout aspiration that some of us may live 
to see the attainment of its great idea as one of the 
surest guarantees of peace, in the creation of the "United 
States of Europe." 

The League is both parent and type of another very 
large part of our peace forces. 
A branch of the League of Peace and Liberty was 



formed in London in December, 1868, by Mr. Cremer and 
others. This was followed in July, 1870, by the formation, 
on the same lines, of the Workmen's Peace Associa- 
tion, now designated the International Arbitration League, 
which is one of the principal British Societies and of 
which Mr. Cremer is still the able and indefatigable 
Secretary. 

The other of the chief societies is " The International 
Arbitration and Peace Association," which is the type of 
the more recent European Societies, and the parent of 
many of them. The chief purposes of the Association 
are declared to be : 

1. "To create, educate and organize public opinion 
throughout Europe in favor of the substitution of Arbitra- 
tion for War. 

2. " To promote a better understanding and more 
friendly feeling between the citizens of different nations. 

3. "To correct erroneous statements in the public 
press or in parliaments on international questions." 

Our revered and honored friend Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
whose absence we all deplore to-day, who has been the 
spokesman and soul and working right hand of the Soci- 
ety, thus expresses the faith that is in him and in it : 

" I shall now be asked, what is my conclusion? Where 
is my hope of peace ? I say at once : 

" In the growth and development and organization of 
the Democracy in all countries. 

" In organizing close international relations between 
the Democracies. 

" In the frank recognition of all just claims on the part 
of other nations, and in proposing arbitration if differen- 
ces arise. 

" In having military and naval forces strong enough 
to hold our own, and compel foreign nations to do us 
justice, if at any time their governments think they can 
keep peace and power at home by going to war with us. 

" By a more considerate, fair and honorable treatment 
of foreign nations by our newspapers." , 

I have now given you as briefly and clearly as I am 
able, using rather their own words than my own that I 
may not misrepresent them, some account of the origin, 
principles and purposes of the Peace Societies which are 
represented in this Congress. 

They all work together, each in its own order, banded 
in a real brotherhood and moved by a common spirit 
each doing the task for which it is specially adapted, each 
witnessing for the truth it specially embodies. Union of 
this kind is not only practicable, but as you see in this 
Congress, actual. Organic federation between elements 
so diverse in their fundamental principles appears to me 
in the nature of things impossible. 

Naturally, I incline to the oldest type. Convinced as I 
am to the inmost core of my nature that the one hope of 
the world is Jesus Christ, and that only in His laws and 
precepts and spirit are to be found the most practicable 
policy and the truest expedience and, behind both policy 
and theory, the great force by which the reform and regen- 
eration of society are to be accomplished ; convinced as 
I am that all progress is illusion — a mirage, a shimmer of 
glittering sand, which does not enshrine the mind of 
Christ,' righteousness, brotherhood, union, and divine 
self-sacrifice in the heart of the world, and that His spirit 
and laws are sufficient for all purposes ; convinced as I 
am of these, I am bound in sober earnest to look upon any 
attempt to accomplish great reforms without Him, as the 
adoption of means which have the necessary and effective 
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force left out. Still that does not prevent my giving 
both heart and hand to any one who will accept them in 
the world's work, and, particularly, in this work for Peace. 

1 will not offend his prejudices, if I can possibly avoid 
it. I will not intrude my religious faith and my loyalty 
to Jesus Christ upon him. I will keep these among the 
hidden sanctities and springs of life and action in me. But 
in return I will expect from him, as the first principle of 
free and equal co-operation, that he will not ask me to 
surrender them or even hint my disloyalty to my Divine 
Master and to my honest convictions, as the condition of 
our working together. 

Then, as to the methods of our propaganda, I will 
remind you that Arbitration is not some self-acting 
system of political mechanics, needing only suitable and 
perfected and permanent machinery. It has to be 
adopted, it has to be applied and for this is necessary a 
favorable disposition. Arbitration is, after all, a mere 
method, a mere instrument, a mere means to an end ; 
that end being such an adjustment of international differ- 
ences as will secure international peace. It is a mere 
instrument, I say, and behind the instrument there must 
be the hand to use it, and behind the hand the intelligent 
will, and for moral proposes, behind the will, the favoring 
disposition. 

Our work, therefore, is to provide principles not poli- 
cies for governments, taking care of course to show the 
bearing of principles upon policies. The presentation of 
right principles will, if it be judicious, appeal to the 
reason and conscience of rulers, and will be really effective 
even where it may seem to be unheeded. The attempt to 
furnish policies will surely be resented as an interference 
with the prerogative of government and expose us to the 
charge of arrogant meddlesomeness. 

Kings must be taught as though you taught them not ; 
and ministers and people too. 

Moreover, to be statesmanlike we must be both logical 
and thorough. All statecraft is defective which leaves 
out of account the spiritual forces, which are active in 
the community and the deepest instincts and sentiments 
of the people. 

I hold with Whittier that the main thing, aye, the 
necessary thing, is to give truth a voice. We may trust 
her to do the rest when she has gained a hearing. Magna 
est Veritas et praevalebit ; and if truth cannot accomplish 
what is necessary, there is no other effective way. If the 
judgment be not satisfied, any attempt to carry our 
point, and to compel obedience to our personal will, is a 
return to the old regime of coercion and tyranny, and is 
likely to lead to the old brute methods of war. 

Government is power, we were reminded by Judge Bon- 
ney last evening in introducing the President of the Con- 
gress, but he added, the power of government is moral 
force. The law of executive government is just and right 
and impartial administration. The power of government 
is moral. It is righteousness which exalteth a nation. It 
is righteousness which establishes the throne ; the work 
of righteousness shall be peace and the effect of righteous- 
ness quietness and assurance, i. e., mutual confidence 
forever. " The Kingdom of God," the typical kingdom, 
the ideal government, " is righteousness and peace," and 
their result, " joy — joy in the Holy Ghost," that is, in the 
highest faculties of the people ; and joy, that is, pros- 
perity, in the material circumstances of the nation — im- 
perfectly, very imperfectly expressed in the old political 
maxim, " the greatest happiness of the greatest number." 



So that, in a deeper sense than was ever intended by the 
memorable utterance — a sense which makes it applicable 
to all times and lands, L'empire c'est la paix. 



CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 



Article I. This Society shall be designated the "Amebic an 
Peace Society." 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
omoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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